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THE OBJECTS AND THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

OF LATIN 1 



By John K. Lord 
Dartmouth College 



The discussion of this subject can be justified only on the 
ground that in the realm of education there is no such thing as a 
settled question, and that each generation must give to itself its 
own reasons for its faith and its action. An axiom of the fathers 
may be the paradox of the children, and the twice-told tales of 
educational theory and practice may assume the importance of a 
new discovery. 

Latin was for centuries the language of education, then it became 
a language, and of late years it has become a question whether it 
can hold even that place, or whether it will be laid on the shelf 
among the discarded curiosities and the outworn instruments of 
the world's growth. In the multitude of subjects that clamor for 
place in school courses, and on whose forehead is written that word 
of the beast, "practical," it is essential that those who still believe 
that the study of Latin has a rightful pre-eminence in education 
should give no uncertain reason for their faith, so that whether they 
convince the unbelievers or not they may not be accused of that 
lukewarmness that may fitly be spued out of the mouth. 

Why should Latin be studied? A satisfactory reason must 
indicate that there is a sufficient object, and that the object can 
be gained. What is the object ? At a recent meeting of classical 
teachers a speaker said: "The one object of studying Latin is to 
read Latin." If this be so, then we must admit that the present 
study of Latin almost totally fails of its purpose. We all know 
that no graduate of a school, after studying Latin four years, can 
read Latin, and that scarcely any on graduating from college, 
after taking Latin three or four years more, can read the language. 
They may translate it with some ease, but scarcely one, without 

1 Read before the Conference of Classical Teachers at Dartmouth College, May 
20, 1010. 
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further and intense application, is able to use the language as a 
source of pleasure. One has a mastery of a language only when in 
speaking or writing he is able to use it as a means of expression or 
communication, or in reading he enters into the thought carried 
by it without regard to the language itself. That students, after 
studying Latin four or eight years, cannot do this goes without the 
saying. They may as scholars or prospective teachers carry on 
its study with increasing pleasure to such an end, but it is not 
attained by those who give up its study, as most do, at the close of 
a school or college course. We must admit, then, that if the object 
of studying Latin be to read it, the present study of it fails of its 
object. 

But suppose that the object were gained, to what would it lead ? 
Two results would undoubtedly follow. The student would be 
introduced in his own right to a great literature, great in quality if 
not in extent. To be sure, it contains writers who, unless the litera- 
ture were closed and nothing more could be added to it, would be 
consigned to forgetfulness, as indeed they now are, except for the 
curiosity of scholars; but besides these it contains both prose and 
poetry that are surpassed hardly, if at all, in any literature. By 
this introduction the student would, in the second place, come into 
a sympathetic appreciation of the spirit of a great people and of 
great epochs in the world's history, and he would in range of time 
pass from the provincial into the cosmopolitan. Of the value of 
these two things a Latinist would be the last to doubt. He would 
say that they were valuable, if not invaluable, to the student and 
the man of affairs, whoever might secure them. But he would in 
fairness still ask whether they were equal or superior to other 
things that might be gained with less labor and time. Might not, 
he would ask, the years spent on Latin produce something, perhaps 
less valuable but still worth while and costing less, which, plus 
something else, would as a combined product be worth more than 
these two results of Latin study alone ? All that is good in Latin 
literature has been translated into English and well translated. 
The linguistic flavor of the original has disappeared, the rhythm 
is lost, but the greatness of the thoughts and the richness of poetic 
imagery are retained to a great extent, and one reading good trans- 
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lations may catch in good measure the spirit of the people and the 
age from which they came. For myself I frankly admit the doubt 
whether a first-hand knowledge of Latin literature, with the added 
sympathetic interest in the past, is worth in general the time spent 
in gaining it. The knowledge of a modern language is different. 
Apart from the convenience it may offer in correspondence or 
travel, a modern tongue is the vehicle of current thought; its 
literature is constantly growing, offering much that is interesting 
to know, and also much that has to do with progress and that is 
essential to the welfare of society. Of this steady contribution to 
knowledge the best is undoubtedly translated into other languages, 
but a considerable part of it must be secured in the original. This 
is not the case with an ancient literature. To that there can be no 
addition, and among all cultivated peoples all that is worthy in it has 
long been open through translations to those who know only their 
own tongue. In becoming acquainted with it such persons lose 
only that which is dependent on the form and spirit of the ancient 
language, a great loss to be sure, but far from a total one, and one 
that may be more than compensated by the gains that may come 
by the devotion to other subjects of the time saved. 

If, now, this doubt as to the advisability of the study of Latin 
for the sake of an acquaintance with its literature is justified in the 
case of those who may be able to read it, how much more is it 
justified in the case of those who after many years' study of it are 
still unable to read it, that is, in the case of almost all students in 
schools and colleges, of all except the very few who continue its 
study in later years. Is there, then, no case for Latin? Must 
its champions leave the field without a conflict, trailing their 
standards in the dust of acknowledged defeat? By no means. 
I believe that the position of Latin is impregnable, but I would 
support it primarily by no insufficient reasons, reasons that may 
add strength to a position already secure, but that of themselves 
cannot withstand the assault of its "practical" opponents. I 
would rather carry the war into the enemy's country and claim 
that Latin is the most "practical" of all the subjects that have a 
place in the schools, that it helps in gaining bread and butter, that 
it aids in the management of business, and that it leads to success. 
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All who study it do not like it, all are not expert in it, any more 
than all like, or are expert in, arithmetic, or physics, or chemistry, 
or economics, or any other of the so-called practical subjects. To 
some it is not given to be practical through weakness, to others 
through taste, but in general the aptitude for practicality is de- 
veloped, me iudice, by Latin as by nothing else, though it is not the 
language of the shop, the street, or the forum. 

The fundamental reason for the study of Latin is not to open a 
literature, not to impart information, not to develop culture as 
distinguished from power, not to furnish incidental helps to an 
educated mind. The fundamental reason for its study is that it 
is a subject pre-eminently fitted to further the great end of all 
education: the development of the power of exact thinking. If 
I could emphasize that statement of the purpose of education by 
any kind of vocal capitals I would do so. The development of 
the power of exact thinking is the fundamental and the final end 
of education. Everything else is subordinate and secondary. 
The man who can think exactly is the man of power, whose clear 
vision describes the way for others and guides his own feet to suc- 
cess. The schools and the colleges impart information, and that is 
an essential and important part of their work, but most of the 
information which one acquires in his early days, unless he keep 
it fresh by his experience or his study, slips away from him, or at 
the best dissolves into the background of general and related knowl- 
edge. Consult your own experience. You are mostly teachers of 
the classics. Do you feel fresh on the other subjects which you 
pursued in school and college ? Do you find that teachers of other 
subjects are responsive in your field ? It is the common testimony 
that the mind lets slip the things that are not frequently recalled. 
Particular incidents and experiences remain in the memory, but 
that which is learned as a task fades away. It is not the function 
of the school or the college to make learned men and women. 
Learning is the product of a lifetime, the fruit of age; it never 
belongs to youth. Some young men may know more than some 
old men, but education cannot make learned men. It can only 
produce a habit of mind that will lead to learning, and make learn- 
ing effective. That is its true function, and that is its best instru- 
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ment, which enables the mind to use effectively whatever knowl- 
edge and whatever experience may come to it. 

The power of exact thinking, on the other hand, when once 
acquired, is seldom or never lost under normal conditions, for, since 
an intelligent mind must think, the very process of thinking exactly 
reinforces its power of thinking exactly. In the scheme of educa- 
tion, therefore, that study will be the most valuable, apart from the 
information which it affords, that most effectively develops the 
ability of thus thinking, an ability that implies the power to ob- 
serve, to compare, and to judge. Each of these three things is to 
some extent a special gift, bestowed more abundantly on some than 
on others, and not always existing equally in the same person ; but 
to whatever degree they may exist as the gifts of nature they are 
capable of cultivation. Whatever tends most to develop them, 
singly or together, is the best means of education, and to my mind 
there is nothing that produces this result to so great an extent as 
the study of language, and of all languages Latin holds the first 
place. It is the perfect instrument of precision. It is direct, 
logical, effective. It bears the stamp of the genius of the people 
that developed and used it. Its forms are marshaled in rigorous 
paradigms and its sentences have the martial progress of their 
victorious legions. Everything is in its place, contributing its 
due part to the common end. The thought of a sentence proceeds 
in logical order of cause before effect, of purpose before action, of 
result following action, and of modification in logical sequence, 
to a sufficient conclusion. Even the forms of inflection and conjuga- 
tion, those instruments of variety, are made to yield to an orderly 
arrangement, subject only to the demands of idiom. As in the 
movements of a legion maniples might be detached at the command 
of the general to do a service, distinct yet contributing to his ulti- 
mate purpose, so in a sentence, a speaker might vary his order and 
yet lead his thought steadily to its conclusion. Through all the 
variety and richness of its thought, in speech, or essay, or story, 
or verse, the language preserves its character of direct and logical 
power. 

The study of Latin develops in the highest degree the three 
powers of which I have spoken, observation, comparison, and judg- 
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ment; for the immediate object of a given lesson is the knowledge 
of the thought contained in the passage studied. That thought 
has been expressed in perfect form to whose perfection each detail 
of word-relation, of construction, and of order contributes its part. 
Failure to observe any one of these weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the whole. The confusion of one case-ending with another, or the 
substitution of an indicative for a subjunctive form may turn a 
jewel into paste or sense into nonsense. Nothing short of abso- 
lute exactness discloses the full meaning. The fundamental 
requirement, then, is observation of all details; a single slip may 
bring complete failure. There is no scientific subject that calls 
for more definite and continuous observation than the study of 
Latin. But this study, as long as it is a study of language, must be 
associated with translating, and this introduces the two other 
essential elements, comparison and judgment. The transfer of 
thought from one language to another, if attention is paid either 
to the correctness of the thought or to the perfection of expression, 
is not an easy process. The bungling translation that pays little 
attention to grammar and idiom and none to niceties of thought 
may be easily made, but the real translation, that which does not 
attempt to make the idioms of one language serve in another, but 
rather to substitute the spirit and idioms of the second for those of 
the first, demands the highest exhibition of comparison and judg- 
ment. In the first place, the thought of the original must be exactly 
mastered, and this calls for discrimination in words and ideas, 
and, in the second place, there must be the most careful choice of 
words and phrases, the balancing of synonyms, the adaptation of 
shades of meaning, and the comparison not only of parts of sentences 
but of sentences as wholes. And where there is comparison there 
must be judgment. The form finally taken is a decision into which 
have entered all the elements that train the mind in exactness and 
power. 

Translating, in no slipshod way but with the effort to secure 
the results that belong to it when rightly done, has always been 
recognized as of the greatest worth. Cicero describes it as an 
essential part of his training, and many of the great masters of 
style have acknowledged their indebtedness to it. Chatham, Pitt, 
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Brougham, Macaulay, Gladstone, all drew from that source of 
power, and Choate, who "drove a substantive and six" through 
his brilliant pages, based his strength upon his translations from 
Latin authors, like Vergil and Tacitus, made even in his mature 
manhood, in which he established the rule to put down no word 
till he had thought of at least six synonyms. I do not need in this 
audience to dwell upon the difficulty of securing worthy trans- 
lations from students; they can be produced only by constant 
and unremitting toil: to translate is not the easiest but the most 
difficult part of a student's labor, and not many are willing "to 
stretch a hand through time to catch the far-off interest of" work. 
Many, I hope not most, prefer the "primrose path of dalliance," 
beaten smooth by the hoofs of gently ambling steeds, saddled, 
bridled, and directed by other hands, and leading steadily downward 
to the quagmire of incompetency and disgust. But for those who 
spurn the tempter and diligently study, Latin is a royal road to 
mental training. I do not say that it gives the power of observa- 
tion to those who have no eyes, or creates the power of comparison 
and judgment in those who have it not, but I firmly believe that it 
has no superior in developing those powers when they once exist. 
For myself I am willing to stake the cause of Latin on this very 
point. If, as I firmly believe, the object of education is not primarily 
to impart knowledge or to give vocational training, but to develop 
in the mind the power to use whatever comes before it, then I 
believe that education has no better instrument for that purpose 
than the study of Latin. A mind that has been trained to observe, 
to compare, and to judge, that is, to think exactly, is better fitted 
to do any work than one that has knowledge without that training. 
It is practically trained in the best way, is better fitted to earn its 
bread and butter, to tackle and solve the problems of daily life, and, 
in current phrase, to become "efficient." Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not say that the study of Latin will make men think 
exactly or that it will make men efficient, but that if they have the 
latent power, capable of development, it is the most effective 
means to that end. It deserves a place in school and college courses 
because those courses should be directed to the increase of mental 
power and should include the most effective help for the majority 
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if not for all. Eight years in time of training are not too much to 
spend upon a subject that strengthens the fiber, clarifies the vision, 
and co-ordinates the mental processes. 

But while the permanent and sufficient value of Latin is in its 
general broadening power, there are other great incidental ad- 
vantages coming from it, so great that many regard them of them- 
selves as its ample defense. Among them are to be reckoned the 
first-hand acquaintance with Latin literature, of which I have 
spoken, and which though partial is yet of great worth, and that 
broadening of human sympathy that comes from the immediate 
touch with one of the great civilizations of the world; and it is to be 
hoped that the change in the college-entrance requirements in 
Latin will lead to a wider reading and a higher appreciation of the 
literary side of the language. Beyond these is the profit that comes 
in the control of one's own language through translating. When a 
boy sits down to write a composition he is troubled by two questions: 
"What shall I say?" and "How shall I say it?" In translating, 
one question is answered for him, and he has no anxiety as to what 
he shall say; his thought is provided for him, and all his energy 
can be concentrated upon the method of expression. The daily 
careful preparation of the translation of a passage of Latin, espe- 
cially if it be a written translation, is an exercise in English whose 
value cannot be overestimated. While it is not a substitute for 
invention, it is an exercise in arrangement, choice of words, clear- 
ness, and force that has no superior. He who has learned the art 
of translating well has learned the art of expression, and has 
become the master of English style, as far as such mastery can 
be separated from the expression of original thinking. Words 
are not ideas, form is not thought, but both words and form are 
indispensable elements in thinking, and a wide vocabulary and a 
control of form are both an aid and a stimulus to the process of 
creative thinking. 

Another advantage of the study of Latin is the richer appre- 
ciation of one's own language. Most of our short common words 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, but the descriptive words, those that 
make the delicate shading on a literary canvas, are largely of Latin 
derivation. It is a great advantage, it is a part of the charm of 
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culture, to know the pedigree of words, to appreciate their present 
meaning by linking them with their past, to find the flavor of a 
distant age affecting their application to modern uses, to realize 
running through the generations the continuity of thought, and to 
recognize in one's own speech the gift and the influence of a noble 
ancestry of literary and linguistic power. The charm of words is 
a gift which successive ages have handed down to those that fol- 
lowed. In that charm lies the melody of poetry, the spell of 
eloquence, the spirit of ancient life; and to catch one or all of these 
is the fortune of him who has dealt with the speech that carried 
them. One cannot know words in the wide significance of their 
descent without having a fuller appreciation of the speech from 
which they come, of the speech of which they are now a part, and 
of the literature which they enrich. 

These are the objects of the study of Latin. Are they also its 
results? It may be difficult to give a conclusive answer. One 
cannot demonstrate a color or a sound. To him who does not see 
or hear they do not exist. Men who are color-blind dispute about 
the rainbow, and yet I think that all would agree that those who 
study Latin during a school and college course do, to an extent, 
attain these objects; they do have some appreciation of Latin 
literature, they are touched with the spirit of the humanities, they 
do secure a stronger command of their own language and a better 
appreciation of its wealth and range of word and meaning. Per- 
haps the agreement would not extend to the degree of the advantage 
gained in these particulars, and would stop short of the admission 
of the supreme value of Latin on its training side. I do not see 
that it is possible to demonstrate that value, any more than it is 
possible to demonstrate any other educational question about 
which men disagree. It would be possible to bring many opinions 
to support my contention of that value; they come from every 
quarter, from teachers, from men of science, and from men of 
business. You are as familiar with them as I am, and so without 
calling them to my support I would in closing bring you certain 
facts bearing on this point, drawn from the experience of this 
college. 

In 1894 a scientific course was established in the college leading 
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to the degree of B.S., on an equal footing with the existing course 
leading to the degrees of A.B. and B.L. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the courses was that the A.B. and the B.L. courses 
demanded four years of Latin in preparation for college and at 
least one year of it in college. Under certain restrictions of groups, 
majors and minors, and prerequisites, applied to each, the electives 
were open to all courses alike. Men having taken Latin might 
transfer to the B.S. course, but not vice versa, as Latin was the 
indispensable requisite for the A.B. course, but with that exception 
the courses leading to the two degrees after Freshman year could be 
made practically identical. 

In 1906 the B.L. course was abolished, the A.B. and B.S. courses 
remaining, but from 1898, when the B.S. course was fully established 
on its new basis of enlarged requirement for entrance, a compari- 
son is possible between the men who took Latin and those who did 
not. The relative standing of the two courses in respect to scholar- 
ship and college honors is indicated by the following statistics: 

In the twelve years from 1898 to 1909, inclusive, there were 
graduated from the college 1,660 men, of whom 1,074 had taken 
Latin and 586 had not, 64 . 7 per cent and 35.3 per cent respectively. 
But the scholarship honors were not thus divided. 

In the years mentioned the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which 
takes into its membership all men from both courses who have 
attained a rank of 85 for their entire college course, received at 
graduation 210 men. Of these, 180 had taken Latin and 30 
had not, 85 . 7 per cent and 14. 3 per cent respectively. The college 
offers an honor by which one who has attained a rank of 90 in each 
year is known as a " Rufus Choate Scholar," a term purely of honor. 
These honors were first awarded in 1899, and in the eleven years 
since the number of "Rufus Choate Scholars" has been 150, of 
whom 133 took Latin and 17 did not, 87.2 per cent and 12.8 per 
cent respectively. 

The college also awards honors of various kinds for excellence 
in the several departments of study. In the years mentioned 386 
awards of these honors were made; 357 of these went to men who 
had taken Latin and 29 to men who had not, the percentages 
being 91 .88 per cent and 8.12 per cent respectively. The college 
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also has an "Honor List," but as it has been in use but a single 
year it does not seem desirable to reckon it. 

During the same period 202 awards of prizes based on scholar- 
ship were made. These were exclusive of those given in Greek, 
Latin, and drawing, which are not open to men in both courses 
and therefore are not objects of competition between them. Of 
these 202 prizes, 162 were awarded to those who had taken Latin 
and 40 to those who had not, the percentage being 80 . 2 per cent 
and 19.8 per cent respectively. 

These figures are not a demonstration. They do not cover 
time enough or include men enough for that, and other elements 
doubtless enter into the question, but they do, fitting in with other 
things, establish an exceedingly strong presumption in favor of 
Latin; for the men who have had a Latin training of at least 
five years have proved their superiority in every field of competi- 
tion. They have carried off the general and the particular honors. 
Their success has not been restricted to linguistic fields, but they 
have held the first rank in mathematics, in science, in philosophy, 
and in economics. In no one department in which they have 
tried have they failed to take the lead. It cannot be believed 
that they are naturally brighter than others, and if it should be 
said that they more commonly come from families whose appre- 
ciation of the value of education and culture has lead to the study 
of Latin, that is but another way of testifying to the worth of the 
subject. If it be true that "by their fruits ye shall know them," 
and if education be not an exception to all other human things, 
then Latin may proudly call its experience to witness. Its results 
are manifest, here as elsewhere. They accord with its objects and 
show that apart from all secondary and valuable effects, the study 
of Latin develops strength, leads to accurate thinking, and gives 
a practical mastery of those forces that make for efficiency and 
power. It is so in college. Is there any reason to think that its 
effect ceases with the reception of a diploma ? 



